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to their friends, or comrades in the work- 
shop. An instance of this is a scene on a 
fine stamnos in Brussels painted by Smik- 
ros. The subject is a dinner given by the 
painter to two of his friends, one of whom, 
Pheidiades, is called v.a\6q. The plain 
artisan has represented himself and his 
friends enjoying all the luxury of a fash- 
ionable party, such as those for which his 
cups were bought to be used by the "golden 
boys and girls" of Athens. 

H. McC. 

TWO ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 

OF THE MEDITATIONS OF 

SAINT BONAVENTURE 

IN running one's eye over almost any 
list of fifteenth-century printed books, one 
is impressed by the large number of editions 
of certain popular texts which issued from 
the presses of nearly every city where the 
newly invented art of printing took root. 
Like Robinson Crusoe in modern times, 
some of these texts seem to have combined 
in themselves all the elements which go to 
the making of illustrated books, so that it 
would be almost possible to exemplify the 
work of the more important schools of 
woodcutting in a series of editions of but 
two or three different works. Of course 
the Bible was the most important instance 
of this, but it was not by any means the 
only one, because there was a group of 
religious books, today well-nigh forgotten 
by the world in general, which for many 
generations held the imaginations of men 
throughout Europe fast in their powerful 
grip. The only one of these books which 
in modern times seems to have retained 
some ghost of its former great popularity is 
the Golden Legend of Voragine, which is 
still the source most frequently drawn upon 
by compilers of lives of the saints and may 
be read with pleasure and profit by any- 
one no matter what his religious beliefs or 
antecedents, because it is one of the most 
wonderful and delightful story-books ever 
written. Aside from books like this, there 
were others which have so faded from the 
memories of men that there seem to be no 
really available English versions of them. 
Of these quite probably the most important 



was the so-called Meditations of Saint 
Bonaventure, a book which must always 
take rank among the texts which have most 
vitally affected popular religious thought, 
as it seems to have been one of the most 
potent influences in bringing about what 
from today's distance would appear to have 
been that humanizing of the pictorial story 
of the Passion which took place between 
the beginning of the thirteenth and the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

Each of the two illustrated Italian edi- 
tions of this book which have recently come 
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into the possession of the Print Room is a 
short and popular abridgment in Italian of 
the full Latin text. Each also is a small thin 
book such as people still prefer for habitual 
and current reading, suitable to be slipped 
in one's side pocket and easily to be held, 
even bent double, in one hand, like a 
pamphlet — for that is really all that it was, 
a religious tract. 

The Museum copy of the Venetian edition 
was printed by Matteo di Co de Ca on April 
26, 1490, a previous edition of the utmost 
rarity having been issued in 1489 in the 
same format and with all but three of the 
same illustrations. If Dr. Lippmann is to 
be believed, the book was one of those that 
made history, as according to him it is one 
of the earliest instances in which a subse- 
quently very popular thing was done. In 
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his History of Wood-engraving in Italy 
(p. 82) he says, "The fashion of illustrating 
books with a great number of woodcuts, 
frequently of extremely small dimensions, 
appears to have originated in Venice; and 
there is a group of Venetian works which 
are signalized in that way. Vignette- 
illustration was adopted in Germany from 
the practice of the Venetians; and was 
cultivated with success by the younger 
Holbein, by Hans Sebald Beham, and by 
Albrecht Altdorfer. At a later date it was 
completely monopolized in Lyons, by 
Bernard Salomon and his imitators. The 
Venetian artists were the forerunners, and 
perhaps even the direct models, of the 
'little masters' of Germany and France. 
The series of these vignette-illustrations 
was opened by a small book, published in 
1489, and entitled 'Devote Meditazione 
sopra la Passione del nostro Signore.'" 

One would like to know who it was that 
first had the idea of producing a book of this 
kind, whether it were the printer, Master 
Matteo di Co de Ca of Parma, or one of 
the illustrators, as it would be pleasant 
to honor the name of the man who first 
started the series of books illustrated with 
vignettes — that series of books which from 

1489 down to the last children's book has 
done so much to please and amuse both 
great and small. But his name is lost, just 
as are those of most of the men who drew 
and cut the little pictures on the blocks. 
Several of the pictures in our little book, 
however, bear a close enough resemblance 
to some of those in the Mallermi Bible of 

1490 to lead one to believe them possibly 
by the same draughtsman, who, it was 
shrewdly suspected by Fairfax Murray and 
the Prince of Essling, was the miniaturist 
Benedetto Bordone. As it happens, his 
name begins with a b, and possibly this 
may afford some explanation of the little 
b which appears as a shop signature in so 
many of the Venetian woodcuts of this 
time, for it is not at all unlikely that Bor- 
done may, like his contemporary Verard 
in Paris and like many of our own con- 
temporaries of today in New York, have 
been the proprietor of a studio in which 
illustrations were made for the trade. The 
little b occurs on cuts of such different 



styles and degrees of skill in drawing and 
cutting that it is impossible to believe it 
stands as the signature of any individual 
designer, a fact which led Mr. Pollard, in his 
discussion of the various attributions to 
Bellini, Botticelli, and Jacopo de Barbari, 
to quote Beddoes' line — "Britons, bores 
and buttered toast, they all begins with 
B." At any rate it would seem that 
Bordone is as yet the best guess of all. 

Although one of the cuts shows that its 
maker had not been unmindful of a certain 
fresco of the Last Supper by Ghirlandaio, 
the designers of the book seem to have been 
thorough-going Venetians, for it is one of 
the truest and most delightful manifesta- 
tions of the Venetian genius for printing 
and book illustration, and must always oc- 
cupy an important place in any history of 
either of those things. 

The other illustrated edition of the 
Meditations in the Print Room bears no 
date, but was printed at Florence, presum- 
ably about 1492, for in spite of the great 
and valuable labors of Herr Kristeller it is 
still impossible to give definite dates to 
many of the most charming books that 
came from the Florentine press. It is not 
impossible that the first edition with these 
cuts was the first Florentine book to con- 
tain any number of pictures in what came 
to be recognized as the specifically Floren- 
tine style, that is to say, in which broad 
spaces of black played any important part. 

Of recent years, especially in England 
during the period of the so-called "revival 
of printing," much thought was given to the 
ethics of woodcutting, and a great deal of 
attention was bestowed upon the Floren- 
tine cuts as exemplifying the best balance 
between draughtsman and woodcutter. 
Modern woodcuts such as those that filled 
the pages of the English books of the 
"Sixties," were designed in an ignorance 
and lack of thought of the woodcutter that 
is quite astonishing. The artist covered his 
block with a cobweb of fine line, which 
while producing the desired color entailed 
upon the engraver an amount of boresome 
painstaking labor out of all proportion 
to the result achieved. Had the designer 
himself been condemned to the penal 
servitude of cutting his own designs, he 
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would very speedily have evolved a sche- 
matized method of laying his lines in order 
to reduce the labor of cutting them, and 
undoubtedly would have seen sudden 
merit in broad masses of solid or but 
slightly broken blacks which required little 
more than mere outlining. The fact has 
been that in modern times for the greatest 
part draughtsmen have approached the 
problem of line illustration quite naively 
from the point of view of pen and easily 
flowing ink, and have refused to bother 



group of old Italian illustrations as being 
one of the loveliest incidents in all the long 
history of woodcutting. Dr. Dibdin had 
reproduced a few in his luxurious books, but 
while he enjoyed them he would seem to 
have missed their specific point, and it was 
not until Gruyer and Delaborde in France 
and Home and Pollard in England began 
writing about them and reproducing them 
that they passed the line and from being 
exclusively of old book antiquarian interest 
were recognized by a small number of 
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their heads about either blocks, printing 
ink, or printing paper. And thus when 
such men as Morris, Home, and Image 
began to think about the equation between 
the total amount of labor that went into a 
line illustration and the result which came 
of it, they saw that the printers and wood- 
cut makers of Florence had offered the 
best solution as yet brought forth, a 
discovery in which possibly a patriotic 
pride in the English work of Bewick played 
some small part. 

At any rate, whatever the moral rights 
and wrongs of the situation were, these 
men of the 7o's and the 8o's called to the 
attention of book and print lovers this 



people as delightful works of art. Then in 
1897 Herr Kristeller issued in English his 
Early Florentine Woodcuts and accom- 
panied his bibliography with accurate 
photographic reproductions of no less than 
193 of the old illustrations. His book thus 
served to introduce the little Florentines to 
the greater public, with the result that 
today they have become part of the great 
mass of things familiar to the designers of 
typography and advertisements. 

It would be amusing perhaps to delve 
into the social and economic conditions 
that gave birth to the typical form of the 
Florentine woodcut and to point out at 
greater length the particular innovation 
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they gave rise to, for many of our most 
modern developments have come about as 
new solutions to the same old problems. 
But time and space are lacking to do more 
than call attention to the fact that the 
working out of a type of white and black 
picture which was immediately recogniz- 
able as Florentine by the merest man in the 
street coincided with a great political and 
religious ferment in the course of which 
there were issued a large number of little 
pamphlets, many of which were decorated 
with woodcuts. There seems to be good 
reason for believing that the change in 
pictorial type was due somewhat to the 
same cause which almost thirty years ago 
made the American magazine discard its 
staid stereotyped cover and come out bediz- 
ened like the common thing it became — it 
was simply a question of salesmanship. 

But now to return to the text of these 
Meditations of Saint Bonaventure. In the 
first place, they were not written by the 
great doctor seraphicus whose name they 
bear but by some forgotten thirteenth- 
century member of the Franciscan order, 
not impossibly of Paris, since in one place 
he says that Calvary is as far from Jeru- 
salem as "our convent is from the Porte 
Saint-Germain. " A series of letters to 
some Poor Clare to instruct her in the use 
of her imagination in the contemplation 
and understanding of the life of Christ, 
their author summed up much of what had 
been said and thought before him, since 
books of this kind are not and can not be 
the invention of any one man, but at the 
same time, not content with giving his 
material what was to be its most popular 
form, he seems to have gone on and made 
important additions of his own. Thus he 
let his imagination run, humanly and 
compassionately, with little thought of 
dogma or philosophy, and pictured to his 
correspondent the various episodes in the 
sacred story as they might have been had 
the Scriptures given fuller details. Not 
only does he supply most interesting infor- 
mation lacking in the four Gospels but on 
occasion, as for instance in his account of 
the Crucifixion, he gives alternative ac- 
counts with the remark that one might 
take whichever one preferred. But always 



in doing this he translates the matter of his 
story into terms not only of every-day life 
but even of drama, as though he had been 
recounting the moving tale of what he 
himself had seen. At least once he did 
more than this, for he supplied what was 
to be accepted as the authentic eye-witness 
account of the Nativity, because it was 
neither more nor less than what he had 
been told by a friar to whom the Virgin 
herself had told it, and, as remarked by 
the pious French commentator, on ne peut 
vraiment pas sinjormer a meilleur source. 
Because of this it came about that his 
beautiful book made an instant appeal 
to the hearts of men and women who were 
cold to the subtilities and close logic of the 
doctors, and eventually, as remarked by 
the same commentator, became a sort of 
fifth gospel written on the margins of the 
four Biblical ones, filling their lacunae and 
interpreting their silences. Thus the book 
was something not only that the people 
could understand but that they could take 
to their hearts, for it was surcharged with 
all the little details beloved of tender 
imaginations and good gossips. The Vir- 
gin and Christ might be Mother and Son 
but also they were mother and son without 
initial capitals, and every man and every 
woman responded to the humanity and the 
simple love which the mere typographical 
difference implies. 

Now that it has been done it seems 
almost impossible that the thing should 
ever have been otherwise, but such appears 
to be the fact. As an example let any one 
study the history of the portrayal of the 
Nativity. In the thirteenth century the 
Virgin is typically shown lying on a bed 
while the Child rests upon something far 
more resembling an altar than a manger. 
Moreover, the Virgin's eyes are averted 
from the Child, and, absorbed in meditation 
of the mysteries, she seems to bear little or 
no human relationship to Him. But after 
the time when the Meditations of the 
unknown Franciscan had become widely 
spread we find first that the Virgin looks 
at the Infant from her bed, and, later, that 
she has arisen from it and is represented 
kneeling in adoration of the Child who lies 
before her on a bed of straw. With time 
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Saint Joseph becomes a person of impor- 
tance in the picture, also kneeling in 
adoration, and not infrequently holding 
a candle, theoretically, to let people know 
that it was night, but not inconceivably a 
little to see with. Among minor details, 
the break in the roof and the column, which 
have become part of the recognized mise 
en scene, are said to be first found in our 
author's account. And thus throughout 
the story of the Passion did the good 
friar's imagination enliven the incident 
until, as time went on and his book and 
the temper which it represented became 
more popular, we find that many of the 
more important episodes in the Passion 
story were habitually represented in ac- 
cordance with his imaginary versions. 
Even more, he imagined episodes for which 
no direct warrant is to be found in the 
Gospels, and several of these eventually 
became among those most frequently 
chosen for pictorial representation. Of 
these possibly the most important from an 
iconographical point of view are that in 
which Christ takes leave of His Mother, 
and that of the Pieta, the Virgin of Pity. 
According to the "pseudo-Bonaventure," 
when Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
had taken down the body of Christ they 
laid it for an instant upon the earth, "but 
promptly our Lady took it in her lap, and 
while His head and shoulders fell against 
her, Mary Magdalen crouched at His feet, 
where she had previously received grace. 
The others stood upright and wept." As 
it was put by the author of the old French 
mystery play, who took his incident from 
the Meditations, the Virgin held her Son 
in her lap comme au temps de sa tendre 
jeunesse. Few story-tellers have ever pro- 
duced anything more exquisitely calculated 
to produce the luxury of tears. 

Thus from having been an abstract 
symbolism of the greatness and the majesty 



of the sacred story and its philosophic 
implications, the pictorial development of 
the Passion story was directed at men's 
hearts, for, as has been said, the picture 
maker's business was no longer a question 
of stating axioms but of translating emo- 
tions. And thus for the imagiers of the 
new period the Meditations became one 
of the chief guides on their road. 

One important aspect of the book re- 
mains to be noted and that is the great part 
which the Virgin plays in the story. The 
title announces it as a life of Jesus, but 
in the text it is largely a question of His 
Mother. The stories of the two, their 
emotions, their thoughts, cross and inter- 
lace inextricably and it is this, possibly 
more than any thing else, this relation 
between the Man and the woman that bore 
Him, that caused the austere God of the 
earlier representations once again to take 
on His common humanity. 

It was because of things like this that the 
book was so popular and it was because of 
this that it became one of the most impor- 
tant of the starting points for the vast 
changes in Christian iconography which 
took place between the beginning of the 
middle ages and the close of the fifteenth 
century. To have played so great a part 
in the reconstruction of the age-long 
conventions for visualization speaks more 
for the persuasive power of the old Francis- 
can than any words which can be said by 
a man of today, because a revolution in 
visual method is always accompanied by 
a revolution in thought and as a general 
rule, in so far as the greater public is con- 
cerned, it precedes it. 

Thus while the poor brother, the "pseudo 
Bonaventure," is forgotten, the stones that 
he told have become an essential part of the 
dearest and most sacred beliefs of a large 
part of the civilized world. 

W. M. I., Jr. 
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